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This publication sets forth the official position o£ the 
American Association for Heahh, Physical Educrtion, 
and Recreation with regard to the development of 
quah'ty physical education programs in two-year col- 
leges, four-year colleges, and universities. It has been 
prepared by a committee of the Physical Education 
Division of AAHPER for use by individuals and 
groups responsible for general education programs 
common to all students in institutions of higher 
learning. 

This docu.nent presents succinct guidelines for the 
general instruction programs of physical education 
in colleges and universities; it is not intended to 
cover programs of professional preparation in phvsical 
education or programs in the academic discipline of 
human movement. Its purpose is to increase the 
understanding of students, faculty, administration, 
and governing boards concerning the contribution 
of physical education to the general education of 
students in colleges and universities. 



This is an era beset by social and moral 
conflicts resuhing from advanced technolog)- 
ecological health problems, the population ' 
crisis, increased urbanization, s'udent unrest 
and a vast array of other problems e.nerging 
from the evolution of American demociacy. As 
some of the age^ld college traditions give 
way to curriculum reform and innovation, 
that goal of higher education which specifically 
addresses itself to giving meanings to the 
Hfe of the student takes on increased dimension 
and significance. 



THE 

COLLEGE 
STUDENT 

The college student searches for relevancy in a 
rapidly changing world. He seeks to determine 
his own destiny but has not clearly conceptu- 
alized his goals. His h"fe style has been influenced 
greatly by materiah'sm which is reflected in a 
changing vahic system. Technology has increased 
his awareness and involvement in crucial issues. 
He continues to seek identity but is often frus- 
trated in his attempts to know himself. The col- 
lege student needs to harmonize the influence 
of the past and reah'ties of the present with his 
aspirations for the future □ The vigorous, self- 
reveah'ng, expressive nature af physical educa- 
tion activities adds fuller meaning to his life, 
and his involvement in the educational processes 
makes a further contribution to his search for 
identity. His physical behavior is one means of 
translating the challenges he faces into satisfy- 
ing and acceptable life patterns. 



THE 

NATURE OF 

PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

Physical ediioition is the study and practice of 
the science and art of human movement. It is 
concerned with why man moves; how he moves; 
the physiological, sociological, and psychological 
consequences of his movement; and ♦he skills 
and motor patterns which comprise, his move- 
ment repertoire □ Through physical education, 
an individual has the opportunity to learn to 
perform efficiently the motor skills he needs in 
everyday h'ving and in recreational activities. 
He can develop and maintain sound physiologi- 
cal functions through vigorous muscular activity. 
He may increase the a^varencss of his physical 
self. Through expressive and creative activities, 
he may enhance his aesthetic appreciations □ 
Physical education provides situations for learn- 
ing to compete as well as to cooperate with 
others in striving for the achievement of com- 
mon goals. Within the media of physical activity, 
concepts underlying ofFective human movement 
can be demonstrated and the influences these 
have on the individual can be better understood 
□ Satisfying and successful experiences in physi- 
cal education should develop in the individual 
a desire to regularly participate in activity 
throughout life. Only through enjoyable and 
persistent participation will the optimum bene- 
fits of physical activity be derived. 
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PROGRAMS 



OOKI.KCICS ANU 1'NIV!:rS1- 

iiEs slioiihl piovidc iiisii uciloii in pliVMcal edu- 
cation as a part of liicgcncial cduraiioii piogiani. 

All stiidcnis slioukl have 
ilic opporn:nify to pari ici pat c in physinil educa- 
tion cxpciicnrcs of tlicir choice, including such 
activities as exercise, dance, games, and sports. 
Professional comiscl should be available to as- 
sist the students in planning and electing ; -nro- 
priatc CO I uses. 

Physical education ex- 
periences shoidd extend beyond the students' 
previous learning experiences in both range and 
depth. These may take the form of scheduled 
classes, independent study, or tutorial patterns. 
Students with physical limitations and otiier 
SjXfcial problems should have a program of 
activity specifically designed to meet their nerds. 

Physical education poli- 
cies that [y^rtain to advanced placement, ciedit 
by examination, and recpiirenients should take 
into c( nsideration the institutional philosophy 
regarding such practices. 

GuAni.vc ANn CREons 
should reflect sound evaluation procedures and 
practices of the college or university. 

Participation in intra- 
inmals. extra'nurals, aiul intercollegiate athletics 
shoidd not substitme for instructional classes in 
piiysical educuion. 

Non pi 1 ysi V a 1 ed ii ca t i on 
activities (i larcl^ing band, checrleading, driver 
educaticm and safety, civil defense, medical self- 
help. ROTC and military service, baton twirling, 
(hill teams, pep scpiads, and similar activities) 
.>hall not be accepted in lieu of physical educa- 
tion recpn'rements. 

OrCA.MZKo RI^,SEARCI1 UF- 

siCNEo to improve the quality of the program 
should be conducted, This research shoidd be 
directed toward (1) the .study of the learning 
processes, (2) the innnediate and long-iange 
elFects of physical education upon students, and 
(3) the effects of safety features, facilities, and 
ecpiipmeni upon performance. 



LEADERSHIP 



Li:An!:RS!i!P IN I'lIVSlCAL 

KDuauioN dciXMuK largely upon the ability ol* 
the faculty to relate eflettively with siudeiits. 

There should be a suffi- 
cieiU number of professionally cjualified faculty 
nienibeis to provide diversified programs of high 
quality. 

Faculty leadership 
should extend to the development and appraisal 
of the curriculum, fornmlation of policies relat- 
ing to standards, and implementation of proce- 
dures relating to the conduct of the programs. 

Advisement of students 
should be an integral part of faculty resjx)nsi- 
l)ility and should be conducted on a regular 
basis. 

Assigmnents of die fac- 
ulty, including graduate teaching assistants, 
should be made on the basis of educational back- 
ground, experience, and teaching competency 
and should be supported by adequate super- 
vision. 

Involvement in research, 
conmiittec responsibilities, and other duties 
should be carried on by faculty but not to the 
detriment of their teaching assignments. 

Eri EC'i iviv nivsicAr. 
KDiicvnoN I'ROORAMS reflect active student in- 
volvement in the planning and evaluative pio- 
cesses. 

Students should assume 
responsibility and direction for their involve- 
ment and should I)e encouraged and supported 
by the faculty and the admhiistration. 

Student contributions 
should !)e solicited in a variety of wa\s, including 
course evaluations, organi/aiions, and lepresen- 
tation on department connnittees. 



BUDGET 

Financial suim'ORT for 
ihc pliysical eclucaiioii programs sliould conic 
from ilic same souicc as for oilier iiisiruciional 
piograms. 

I'rogram needs should 
dcicrniine ilic amount and allocation of funds. 

Budget aP oca t ions 
sliould lepreseiii fairly all segments of tie pro- 
gram. 



FACILiTIES 
AND 

EQUIPMENT 

Thk rnvsiCAL i;di;ca- 
TioN PROGRAM recjuircs a vaiiety of facilities and 
ecjuipmciii. boili indoor and outdoor, e.g., conns, 
dance siudios, fields, gymnasiums, natatoriuni.s, 
classrooms, conference and independent siudy 
areas, and research laboratories. 

The relative needs and 
interests of men and women in the instructional, 
intramural, extramural, and athletic progir^nis 
should be recognized in the plaiiiiiiig of facili- 
ties and the scheduling of their use. 

Priorities for the use of 
facilities and eqni|)inent should be so estab- 
lished that (he needs of the physical education 
program (instructional, intramural, extramural, 
and athletics) can be met. These programs 
should receive first consideration in deference 
to other university and/or community activities. 



ORGANiZATION 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 



Ukpartmknts of physi- 
C/M. Koir.A'iioN bh.ould have an organi/aiioiial 
binidinc that clearly idciiiifics all aspects of the 
prognin and assures coordination of indepen- 
dent action by such units as physical education, 
intrannirals, extrannnals, and intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Policies concerning ad- 
ministrative and oigani/ational inanagement 
should reflect the educational goals of the pro- 
gram and lepicsent the thinking of those in- 
volved in the program. These should be clearly 
stated and made available to all concerned. 

Policies should be estab- 
lished for program development and innovations, 
for securing faculty, and for facilities renova- 
tion. 

Class instruction should 
be of sufficient length and regularity to ensure 
the attainment of stated ol)jectives. 

iMinimum and niaxi- 
muni eniolliiients should be established to as- 
sure effective instruction. 

Records that are of 
benefit to students and faculty should be main- 
tained and continuously ujxlated. 

Policies and procedures 
should be developed for the safety and welfare 
of all participants. These should encompass 
medical examinations, health classifications of 
stildents for activities, first aid, accident re[X)rts 
and records, facilities inspeciion and suix;i*vision, 
and the use of protective equipment. 

For many miiversities 
and colleges in the United States, in which ath- 
letics are utilized to supplement and fosier the 
education of participants and spectators, it is 
recommended diat physical education and intra- 
miu'al and intercollegiate athletic piogranis be 
coordinated through a single administrative 
imit. Howevei, for those universities and colleges 
with separate stafT and facilities and self-.siipport- 
ing intercollegiate programs, it may be desirable 
to administer the physical education and the 
athletic programs through autonomous depart- 
ments but with highly coordinated relationships. 



This position paper sets forth guidelines for the 
general instruction programs of physical educa- 
tion in institutions of higher learning. Since the 
vahie of any educational endeavor is relative to 
the individuals who participate in it, to the 
society to which it contributes, and to the t'mes 
in which it exists, programs must be continu- 
ously examined. Fundamental beliefs, stated ob- 
jectives, and policies^in-practice must be studied 
and modified as needed in order to remain 
relevant and functional. 
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